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(1) For example, Col. Myers, in discussing the 
important problem of the length of the working 
day, does more than state the proved fact—once 
apparently so paradoxical, to-day merely an item 
in nn alert mind’s common sense—that diminu¬ 
tion of hours of work may be followed by increase 
of output; he gives an analysis of the physio¬ 
logical and psychological factors affecting work, 
an account which explains convincingly how this 
may come about. We are also reminded of the 
necessity for helping people to realise the principles 
underlying efficient work, and to see the distinc¬ 
tion between “shorthand methods of work ” and 
“speeding-up.” This education is noted as 
urgently desirable for both employers and em¬ 
ployees. 

In a condensed, but highly suggestive, form 
such problems as the investigation of individual 
differences, the selection of workers for special 
tasks, and the modern conceptions of the nature 
and treatment of nervous breakdown are discussed 
in a way which should convert many to the study 
of modern psychology. The success attending the 
early treatment of cases of mental and nervous 
disorder arising in our armies is graphically 
described, but we are reminded that “hitherto in 
this country, during peace-time, such neurasthenic 
patients have had no treatment beyond a bottle 
of medicine at the out-patient department of a 
neighbouring general hospital. They have not 
been admitted to a general hospital unless they 
have shown some functional paralysis, nor to an 
asylum until their condition has become one of 
certifiable insanity.” 

(2) In his treatment of the nervous breakdowns 
of the war, Dr. MacCurdy lays welcome stress 
upon a part of this subject which has tended of 
late to become overshadowed by others. Wide¬ 
spread interest has been shown in the striking 
“objective” disturbances of the war psycho¬ 
neuroses—the blindnesses, deafnesses, mutisms, 
paralyses, and contractures—and by their equally 
dramatic cures. Dr. MacCurdy, however, does 
not forget that there exists another large class, 
the “anxiety neuroses,” whose mental sufferings, 
although (perhaps because) they do not express 
themselves in obvious bodily disturbances, equally 
call for skilled treatment. He offers an interesting 
and important speculative analysis of the causes 
which lead to these two different groups of dis¬ 
ability, the' “conversion hysteria ” and the 
“anxiety neurosis.” The whole book is an ex¬ 
pression of his sympathetic understanding of the 
mental factors which make for success or failure, 
not only in war, but also in peace. 

The wealth of psychological material contained 
in these two books, and the convincing evidence 
of its usefulness, adequately support Col. Myers’s 
plea for “institutes of applied psychology in each 
of our largest cities, which may serve as centres 
for attacking these practical problems with the 
help of experts trained both in psychology and in 
the particular branch in which its help is needed, 
and with the active, enlightened sympathy of the 
general public.” 
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A MELANESIAN DICTIONARY. 

Dictionary and Grammar of the Language of 
Sa‘a and Ulawa, Solomon Islands. By Walter 
G. Ivens. With appendices. Pp. vii+ 249+11 
plates. (Washington : Carnegie Institution of 
Washington, 1918.) 

HE Solomon Islands form the racial centre 
of the Oceanic world. On the south are 
the Melanesians, on the east the Polynesians, 
whilst westward the Melanesians blend with the 
Papuans, and northward the Micronesians link 
both Melanesians and Polynesians to the Indo¬ 
nesians. In the Solomons, also, are found remnants 
of a more primitive people who occupied the 
islands before their present inhabitants came from 
the west. But, although thus important, the 
peoples of this region have received comparatively 
little attention from anthropologists, and there 
are only partial records of customs, languages, 
and folk-lore. In this dictionary Dr. Ivens has 
put together his collections of words in repre¬ 
sentative languages of one part of the Solomon 
group. These are the Sa‘a, at the southern end 
of the large island of Malaita, and the Ulawa (Con- 
trariete Island of the charts), about thirty miles 
to the east of Sa‘a. Both languages come from 
a common stock, and the author has found it 
quite practicable to adjust grammar and dictionary 
to the same method of arrangement. The 
language fairly represents the speech of the 
island of Malaita, and, with the Tolo and Lau 
spoken to the north, forms a transition between 
the languages of San Cristoval and those of 
Guadalcanar and Florida. 

The Sa‘a-English part of the dictionary com¬ 
prises 113 two-column pages of small but very dis¬ 
tinctly printed type, with twenty pages of English 
index. Several subjects of interest are dealt with 
in the appendices. There is a combined grammar 
of the languages and an account of Melanesian 
linguistics, which, besides a general description, 
deals with such practical matters as the learning 
of the languages and translation work. Here the 
author points out the relation between Melanesian 
and Polynesian, and rejects the theory that Mela¬ 
nesians have adopted Polynesian words and 
forms of speech. He supports the view that the 
languages belong to the same family, the Mela¬ 
nesian being the older and less worn type. This 
will be evident to the student using the Sa‘a 
dictionary. Though examples such as maa, eye, 
i'a, fish, might be thought loans from Polynesian, 
which has the words as mata and ika, other 
words, as, e.g., tern, bone needle, ute, rain, tala, 
path, show no trace of borrowing from the Poly¬ 
nesian equivalents an, ua, and ala, because they 
have developed—according to fixed laws—from 
originals which are found even in Indonesia, as, 
e.g., jarum, ujan, jalan. Sa‘a turns j into t, while 
Polynesian loses both the j and the r. 

Another linguistic problem which this dictionary 
may help to solve relates to the connection of the 
Solomon Islands with New Guinea. The Sa‘a 
phonology' is similar to that of New Guinea, espe- 
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daily about Hood Bay, where the names Bula'a 
and Hula are suggestive of Ulawa, and of Pulu- 
laha on the coast of Malaita. The New Guinea 
ama, father, ma, eye, vio, hungry, mauu, sleep, 
appear in Sa‘a as ama, maa, hr mo, and ma'uru, 
and there are agreements in grammar as well as 
in vocabulary. 

These are but two of the points which may 
be raised by the purely linguistic portion of Dr. 
Ivens’s book. The other appendices deal in a 
general way with Melanesian customs and with 
the romantic history of the Melanesian mission 
and the “yacht ” cruises of its apostles Selwyn 
and Patteson. There is a chapter on the “ black¬ 
birds ” of the labour traffic, and also an account 
of the Santa Cruz Islands, so tragic in geo¬ 
graphical and missionary history. 

Dr. Ivens’s book will be exceedingly useful to 
students of Melanesian history and languages, 
whilst the general reader will find in his sup¬ 
plements a great deal of most interesting in¬ 
formation about a region which, although so close 
to the great southern commonwealth, is singu¬ 
larly little known. Sidney H. Ray. 


OUR BOOKSHELF. 

Evolution and the Doctrine of the Trinity. By 
the Rev. S. A. McDowall. Pp. xxvi + 258. 
(Cambridge : At the University Press, 1918.) 
Price 9s. net. 

In a previous volume, “ Evolution and the Need 
of Atonement,” Mr. Stewart McDowall sought 
to show the necessity for a teleological inter¬ 
pretation of the evolution-process. He continues 
his adventurous thinking, which is always 
welcome, and his aim is to restate the doctrine of 
the Trinity in terms that are consonant with 
modern thought, or with certain lines of modern 
thought. The truth of a doctrine does not stand 
or fall, he says, with the terminology in which it 
is expressed, and he considers the doctrine of the 
Trinity sub specie evolutionis, so to speak. 

Starting from a theistic position, recognising 
the Being of God as the Ground of Reality, Mr. 
McDowall thinks of the material universe as the 
medium in which a certain definite purpose is 
realised—namely, the development of personality. 
This is a unique end which justifies the whole in 
a way that the Giant Reptiles, for instance, did 
not. According to our author, Man is in eternal 
life already, and his nature and experience are the 
same as God’s, differing only in degree. The 
psychologist divides the mind-states into cogni¬ 
tion, affection, and conation ; the philosopher 
analyses human personality into three constitu¬ 
ents : will, intellect, and emotion ; the theologian 
conceives God as Father, Son, and Spirit. What 
is true of the developing personality of man must 
be a fortiori true of the developing personality of 
God. Hence the evolutionary re-formulation of 
the doctrine of the Trinity. 

Such with all the injustice of condensation is the 
author’s central thesis. To the conventional 
physiologist who sums up man as mechanism, it 
will doubtless appear highly metaphorical, but he 
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might be none the rvorse for carefully studying, for 
instance, Mr. McDowall’s very competent discus¬ 
sion of Freudian psychology. We have much 
doubt, however, whether the author really answers 
his own question in regard to the whole evolution- 
process : “ Could the stages, even the human 
stage, be passing time-phases in the development 
of something far greater than we can even begin 
to understand? ” 

A Manual of Geometrical Crystallography. Treat¬ 
ing solely of those Portions of the Subject 
useful in the Identification of Minerals. By 
Prof. G. Montague Butler. Pp. viii + 155. 
(New York : John Wiley and Sons, Inc. ; Lon¬ 
don : Chapman and Hall, Ltd., 1918.) Price 
7s. net. 

In this elementary text-book the information is 
given mainly in the form of a series of definitions, 
and is not easy to follow, even with some previous 
knowledge of the subject. A beginner, especially 
one attempting to work alone, would very likely 
soon become hopelessly confused. The book is, 
however, no doubt intended for the author’s own 
students in the University of Arizona. The vari¬ 
ous hemihedral and tetartohedral “divisions” of 
each system are developed by the older method 
of suppression of certain faces or groups of faces 
of the. holohedral form, and little use is made of 
the more important ideas of symmetry. The 
number of the planes of symmetry appertaining 
to each division is, however, dearly stated ; but 
reference to axes of symmetry is omitted, except 
in the incorrect definition : “ A symmetry axis is 
a line or direction perpendicular to a symmetry 
plane and passing through the centre of the 
object.” Another definition runs: “A hemi- 
morphic crystal is one in which the law of axes is 
violated”; and such crystals are disposed of in 
some other division. Including hemimorphic 
crystals, twenty-two of the thirty-two possible 
crystal-classes are dealt with, but, since for some 
of them there are no examples amongst minerals, 
the statement on the title-page is rather beside 
the point. Precise instructions for “orienting 
crystals ” are repeated under each crystal-class, 
but, strange to say, few of the text-figures are 
set quite straight on the page. By an unfortunate 
error the title of the book appears on the cover as 
“ Geometrical Chrystallography. ” 

Highways and Byways in Northamptonshire and 
Rutland, By Herbert A. Evans. With illus¬ 
trations by Frederick L. Griggs. Pp. xvi + 367 
+ map. (London: Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 
1918.) Price 6s. net. 

Perhaps no two counties m England have pre¬ 
served their old-world charm so well as Northamp¬ 
tonshire and Rutland. A great deal of the daily 
traffic between London and the industrial North 
and between London and Scotland passes through 
them without leaving any impress upon their 
placid existence. Industry has not supplanted 
agriculture in these two counties; they still retain 
the characteristics of England of a century or two 
ago. Mr. Evans has not aimed at writing a guide- 
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